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BULLETIN 
April, 1938 


We announce with sincere regret that after nine years of 
devoted service as Chairman of the Executive Committee Mr. 
Frederick J. V. Hancox has found it necessary to retire from office. 
For the innumerable benefits which it has derived from his wise 
leadership during this important period of its development, the 
Secondary Education Board owes Mr. Hancox both its heartiest 
congratulations and its deepest gratitude. 

It is particularly gratifying to report the election of Mr. 
Arthur S. Roberts, of St. George’s School, as Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, for he has been long an active friend of the 
Secondary Education Board. He has served as Chairman of the 
Standing Committee on English and, during 1937-1938, as Repre- 
sentative-at-Large upon the Executive Committee. The Board 
cordially welcomes its new Chairman and looks forward with 
confidence to the future. 


I. The Annual Report for 1937. — Early in May two copies 
of the Annual Report for 1937 will be mailed to each Representative 
of the Board in the member schools. We suggest that one copy 
should be handed to the head of the school and the other made 
available to the faculty. Copies of the Report will be mailed also 
to all of the delegates who registered at the Conference. 

In brief summary the contents are: the official minutes of the 
Thirteenth Annual Conference; the reports of the eleven group 
meetings; Mr. Frank W. Cushwa’s address; Mr. Louis C. Zahner’s 
paper (read in the English section); the reports of the officers of 
the Board; general announcements; and a list of all who attended 
the Conference in Bosten. The Representatives are urged to give 
the Annual Report as much publicity as possible. 


II. Thirteenth Annual Conference.— The Thirteenth 
Annual Conference of the Board was held at the Hotel Statler in 
Boston on March 4 and 5. Four hundred and fourteen people 
registered, representing elementary and secondary schools, both 
member and non-member, colleges and educational organizations. 
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(This is a larger number by sixty-four than that which registered 
at the Conference of 1937.) 

The sessions opened Friday afternoon. From two-thirty until 
four-thirty meetings were held in the subject fields of English, 
Mathematics, Modern Languages, and Religious Education; and 
from four-thirty until six-thirty the Administrators’, Latin, Natural 
Science, and Social Studies Groups were scheduled. 


The Conference dinner was held at seven o'clock. Before call- 
ing upon the after-dinner speakers, Mr. Hancox asked the delegates 
to rise for a moment in memory of Dr. Samuel 8. Drury, who had 
been for many years a friend of the Board and who, just a year 
before, had delivered the principal address of the Twelfth Annual 
Conference. 


In behalf of the member schools in and about Boston, Mr. 
William L. W. Field, Headmaster of Milton Academy, in a short 
speech welcomed the delegates to the annual meeting. Mr. Hancox 
then read his report (printed in the Annual Report), summarizing 
the Board’s major activities and commenting upon some of its 
policies. Because of illness, the main speaker of the evening, Dr. 
Lewis Perry, of The Phillips Exeter Academy, was unable at the 
last moment to be present. In his stead Mr. Frank W. Cushwa, 
head of the English Department at Exeter, spoke in a masterly 
fashion on the subject originally chosen by Doctor Perry, “Hopes 
and Fears.”’ (This address is printed in full in the Annual Report.) 

Saturday morning at nine o’clock three more section meetings 
were scheduled: The Elementary School, Music, and Art Groups. 
At ten-thirty the delegates gathered for the business meeting, 
which was chiefly concerned with the reports of the several sections. 
Since all of these reports are included in the Annual Report, it is 
not necessary to summarize them here. Certain resolutions were 
presented to the Conference and referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee: 


1. Elementary School Group 
That the Elementary School Group be continued; that 
one of its members be included on each of the Board’s 
standing curriculum committees; that objective tests be 
used as preliminary examinations only and that Second- 
ary Education Board papers be used as finals. 
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2. Latin Group 
That a special committee be appointed, representing both 
elementary and secondary schools, to make the necessary 
changes in the statement of requirements and in the 
Word List, so that both will conform to the new Latin 
Comprehensive Examination, to become effective in 1939. 
3. Mathematics Group 


That a permanent member of the examining committee 
be appointed to act as adviser to the three examiners; 
that certain changes be made in the wording of the re- 
quirements, leading to greater clarity; that a list of in- 
structions to candidates be printed on the examination 
papers. 

4. Music Group 
That a new committee be appointed, representing second- 
ary schools, to prepare recommendations concerning 
teaching material, teaching procedures, college entrance 
requirements and the attitude of headmasters toward the 
work in music. 

5. Natural Science Group 


That the Executive Committee be asked to consider the 
advisability of recommending that the College Entrance 
Examination Board discontinue the two-year examina- 
tion in the biological sciences. 


The report of the Nominating Committee (Dr. Claude M. 
Fuess, Headmaster of Phillips Academy, Chairman; Rev. James H. 
S. Fair, Headmaster of Somerset Hills School; and Dr. Percy Kam- 
merer, Provost of Avon Old Farms) was presented by Doctor Fuess. 
Mr. Arthur S. Roberts, of St. George’s School, was elected Chair- 
man of the Board for a term of three years; Mr. William G. Avirett, 
of Deerfield Academy, and Mr. Ward L. Johnson, Headmaster of 
The Lawrence School, were elected Representatives-at-Large upon 
the Executive Committee for 1938-1939. 

The Conference closed with a stimulating address by Dr. C. 
Macfie Campbell, Medical Director of the Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital, on the subject, “School and the Preparation for Life.” 

Doctor Campbell pointed out that the teacher who seeks to 
help a child prepare himself for life should first scrutinize carefully 
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his own values and resources. The attitude of the parents and the 
atmosphere of the school, he said, are factors which greatly influence 
his development. To assist the child to grow into a healthy and 
well-balanced adult, the teacher should endeavor to bring some 
sort of continuity into his life and, by using his own past experiences 
as a guide, lead him to adjust himself normally to his inferiorities 
and difficulties. 


III. Executive Committee Meeting.— On Saturday, 
March 26, the Executive Committee of the Board held its regular 
spring meeting in New York City. Possible improvements in the 
program arrangements of future Annual Conferences were dis- 
cussed, and the Executive Committee made tentative plans for the 
Conference of 1939, which will be held on February 24 and 25, in 
a Philadelphia hotel. A committee, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. H. A. Domincovich, Germantown Friends School, will make 
the local arrangements. 





Official action was taken on the resolutions passed at the 
Thirteenth Annual Conference: 
1. It was voted to accept the recommendations of the Elemen- 
tary School Group. 
2. It was voted to accept the recommendation of the Latin 
Group. The following committee has been appointed: 
Chairman, Dr. A. L. Lincoln, The Lawrenceville School 
Harry B. Fine, The Lawrence School 
Dr. John C. Kirtland, The Phillips Exeter Academy 
Howard T. Smith, Milton Academy 
(Fifth member to be appointed.) 


3. It was voted to accept the resolution of the Music Group, 

but to omit the words “‘college entrance requirements.” 
(See page 5.) The following people were appointed to 
the new Music Committee and have agreed to serve: 

Chairman, Frank S. Hackett, Headmaster, Riverdale 
Country School 

Howard Abell, Milton Academy 

Hector Choiniere, The Fessenden School 

Ralph H. Oatley, Deerfield Academy 

Margaret E. Shane, Germantown Friends School 
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4. It was voted that Mr. Roberts make known to the College 
Board, in whatever way he thought best, the fact that 
schools of the Secondary Education Board have not found 
it practicable to prepare students for the two-year exam- 
ination in biological sciences — chiefly because of the 
nature of the chemistry requirements. 

As a result of a recommendation made by the Advisory Com- 
mittee, which held a meeting on the morning of March 4, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee enlarged that group to include nine members 
and, in addition, the retired Chairman of the Board and the present 
Chairman as members ez-officio. A college admissions officer is to 
be invited to serve as an associate member of the committee. 


Apvisory COMMITTEE 

Chairman, William L. W. Field, Headmaster, Milton Academy 

Eleanor O. Brownell, Principal, The Shipley School 

Frederick J. Fessenden, The Fessenden School 

Allan V. Heely, Headmaster, The Lawrenceville School 

James M. Hubball, Headmaster, Great Neck Preparatory 

School 

Halleck Lefferts, Headmaster, Pomfret School 

Endicott Peabody, Headmaster, Groton School 

Lewis Perry, Principal, The Phillips Exeter Academy 

George Van Santvoord, Headmaster, The Hotchkiss School 

Frederick J. V. Hancox, The Lawrenceville School, ex-officio 

Arthur 8. Roberts, St. George’s School, Chairman of the Board, 

ex-officio 

IV. Examination Program, 1938. — On March 15, the first 
letter in connection with the 1938 Examination Program, together 
with Examination Forms 1 and 2, was sent to all member schools. 
Not every school returned Form 1, although we requested that it 
be sent back to the office by the first of April. As a precaution, 
therefore, the second mailing (April 15), which included the final 
list of Examination Centers, has gone to all schools except those 
which indicated definitely that they would not make use of the 
examinations. Later mailings will be addressed only to schools 
which have notified us of their intention to participate, at least to 
some extent, in our program. 
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V. May Booklists. — Order blanks for the 1938 Junior and 
Senior Booklists will be sent on the second of May to the English 
Departments of the member schools. Shortly afterward sample 
copies of the Lists will follow by third class mail. It is hoped that 
orders will be filed promptly at the office of the Board, so that we 
can dispatch the packages in good season. 

The Booklists are being printed in the less formal style intro- 
duced last year, with attractive cuts and colored covers. It is the 
sincere hope of the junior and senior committees that, as in the 
past, these Lists will be widely used by boys and girls as guides to 
summer vacation reading. 


VI. Seventh Grade Reading Study. — The Board’s Com- 
mittee on Reading (Mr. Hubert V. Coryell, Punahou School, and 
Mr. John Lee Potter, Ashburnham School) announces that a final 
list of books, old and new, chosen as favorites by seventh grade 
boys in the investigation made last November, will be ready for 
distribution in May. This list should be of great value to all boys 
of seventh-grade age and to their teachers. 


VII. Report on Immunization. — Dr. P. H. Sylvester, 
pediatrician on the staff of the Boston Children’s Hospital, who 
spoke to the Elementary School Group at the Annual Conference 
on the subject of preventive measures to avoid illness, had with 
him a pamphlet on immunization. Since a number of delegates 
expressed the desire to obtain copies of the pamphlet, and since we 
think it possible that others also may be interested, we wish to 
announce that the “Report on Immunization” can be procured for 
15 cents (including postage) from Dr. Clifford G. Grulee, 636 
Church Street, Evanston, III. 


VIII. Membership. — Schools elected to membership in the 
Secondary Education Board since the last issue of the BULLETIN are: 
ASHEVILLE Country Day Scuoot, Asheville, N. C. 
Nell Moore, Principal. 
Grace Cuurcu Scoot, New York City 
Frank D. Ford, Headmaster. 
KimBaLt Union AcApemy, Meriden, N. H. 
William R. Brewster, Headmaster. 
SALISBURY SCHOOL, Salisbury, Conn. 
Emerson B. Quaile, Headmaster. 


REVIEWS 


The College Entrance Examination Board’s Report on the 
English Examination of June, 1937 

The College Board’s report on the English examination of June, 
1937, is an exceedingly important educational document. The 
authors — Professor Edward Simpson Noyes of Yale, Chief Reader, 
and Professor John Marshall Stalnaker of Princeton, Consultant 
Examiner for the Board — preface their account of the particular 
examination in question with a number of general explanations. 
They say: 

Teachers in the colleges and the secondary schools 

are rightfully curious about the procedures of the College 

Entrance Examination Board, and the Board, in turn, is 

anxious to have its procedures known and understood by 

all persons interested. Few Teachers, except those asso- 

ciated with the actual reading of the papers, have an ade- 

quate picture of the care and thoroughness used in evaluat- 

ing the English papers. An even smaller group is aware 

of the aims and objectives of the paper and of the prin- 

ciples underlying the entire examining program. Criticism 

of the English paper, or of any other examination paper 

issued by the Board, frequently shows a fundamental 

misunderstanding of the paper and its purpose. It seems 

appropriate, therefore, to preface this account of the 

examination with a statement of principles. 


This passage has significance. The authors admit that in the 
past many of those who prepare candidates for the Board’s exam- 
ination in English have known too little about the Board’s pro- 
cedures; and they now purpose to supply such information as will 
help to obviate future misconceptions. Teachers of English, ac- 
cordingly, should co-operate by availing themselves of the informa- 
tion offered in the report, copies of which may be obtained for 
thirty cents apiece by writing to the Executive Secretary of the 
College Entrance Examination Board, 431 West 117th Street, 
New York, N. Y. Moreover, every such teacher should study the 
report carefully and send to the authors, who invite criticism, any 
constructive comments he may be able to make. 

The preliminary statement of principles raises some interest- 
ing questions. The third paragraph of the report deserves, indeed, 
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to be quoted practically in full; for it sets forth the principal aim 
of the examination and calls attention to its influence on teaching: 


The chief and avowed aim of the examination . . 

is to describe the candidate’s ability and knowledge in the 
field by a single grade or score, an index which is valuable 
in indicating not only the extent and nature of his past 
training but also the promise of his future. To present 
this as the chief aim does not deny several other time- 
honored functions which the examination serves. Only 
educational theorists, untouched by the classroom situa- 
tion can seriously maintain that the examination has no 
influence on teaching or on learning. In actual practice 
the examination is much more than an instrument for 
measuring, however important that function may be; it 
influences markedly what and how teachers teach, and it 
motivates and directs pupils in their learning. Since 
these incidental functions can be served equally well, if not 
distinctly better, by an examination which is a good 
measuring instrument, the measurement aspects of the 
examination should be of first importance. 

This paragraph is somewhat confusing because the term func- 
tion is used, apparently, in two senses. When measuring is called 
a function, the implication is that the business of the examination 
is to measure. But the effect on teaching is cited as one of the 
“incidental functions.” Can the authors mean that influencing 
“what and how teachers teach” is also the business of the examina- 
tion? Here they seem to be giving the term a different and less 
usual meaning, namely, power or facully. It is true that in the 
pamphlet Definition of the Requirements the Board enumerates 
three broad objectives of training. These, however, are goals 
towards which any teacher of English would work of his own 
accord, whatever particular procedures he might elect to use in 
order to reach them. Undoubtedly the examination does influence 
these particular procedures, but to do so can hardly be called its 
business or purpose. Measuring is its purpose; influencing is, 
certainly for the most part, its by-product or result. 

Neither the College Board nor teachers of English can prevent 
the examination from determining, at least to some extent, the 
kind of preparation candidates are to receive. Probably we should 
all prefer to teach English for the sake of English without regard 
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for the examination. Theoretically we may argue that a student 
well trained in the fundamentals of our language and its literature 
will pass any reasonable test on those subjects without special 
coaching in particular techniques. The scope of English, neverthe- 
less, is broad; and, at best, the time for preparation is short. Asa 
result, a certain shaping of courses and methods to meet the require- 
ments of the examination is unavoidable. In calling to our atten- 
tion the examination’s influence, which is an inescapable conse- 
quence rather than a function, the report suggests questions of 
considerable academic interest and of perhaps considerable im- 
portance. Actually how great is this influence? If it is good, is it 
good in every respect? How could it be made more beneficial? 
Or, to mention something more specific, what effect did Question 5 
of last June — essentially a grammar question — have on the 
teaching of grammar this year? What answers could our own 
Bureau of Research give us to such queries? 

Another matter discussed in the preliminary statement of 
principles is that of the limitations within which the examiners 
have to work. The report tells us that ‘although a formal defini- 
tion of the field of English is not necessary in order to set up exam- 
inations in that field, it makes the task an easier one, fosters uni- 
formity in successive papers made by different examiners, and 
makes possible intelligent preparation.” The definition, formu- 
lated in 1932 by a commission appointed by the Board and re- 
printed yearly in the pamphlet Definition of the Requirements 
already referred to, reads as follows: 

The requirement in English is designed to develop in 

the student (1) the ability to read with understanding, (2) 

knowledge and judgment of literature, and (3) accurate 

thinking and power in oral and written expression. This 
training is to be viewed not merely in its bearing upon the 
student’s work in courses in English, but in relation to 

his work in all subjects. 

The existence of this definition, as the report points out, tends 
to refute the criticism of those who protest that the paper gives the 
student no opportunity to exhibit his creative power. Since the 
development of creative power is not mentioned in the require- 
ment, the measuring of such power — if indeed it can be measured 
— cannot properly be a function of the examination, so long as 
the present definition of the field is in force. 
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And the requirement comes up again in connection with two 
fundamental assumptions “underlying the examination in English.” 
The first is that the three powers listed in the requirement “can 
be tested in a single examination,” or that the student’s abilities in 
the three fields in which he is being tested are “so closely related 
that a single grade may be descriptive of his attainments in all 
three.”” This assumption may, in general, be valid; but is its 
validity proved by the report? On page 53 we find a table giving 
“inter-correlations among scores on different questions,” and we 
observe that the percentages for questions 3, 4, and 5, are much 
lower than those for questions 1, 2, and 6. The authors note this 
fact likewise and comment thus: 

The questions on poetry, interpretation of prose, and 
mechanics seem to have a somewhat lower relationship 

to the other questions. Each of them represents a more 

or less separate and discrete ability. 

This seems to indicate that the student’s abilities in the different 
fields are not so closely related as was supposed and casts doubt on 
the validity of the original assumption. It is also interesting to 
observe that the third of the three powers mentioned in the require- 
ment is defined as “accurate thinking and power in oral and written 
expression.” Does the examination measure the student’s attain- 
ments in oral expression? How can it? 


The second assumption is that within the general field de- 
scribed in the requirement “‘a student’s attainment can be measured.” 
The report does not discuss this assumption directly, but it makes 
some noteworthy observations concerning abilities that cannot be 
measured, and in so doing again parries the criticism mentioned 
before. “In the study and teaching of English,” it says, ‘there 
are many intangibles — subtleties of appreciation, purely creative 
powers, breadth and clarity of imagination.” It argues that “‘with 
such imponderable aspects of English a comprehensive examination 
for college entrance cannot properly deal; and it maintains that 
the “futility of attempting to measure what is postulated as im- 
ponderable is obvious.” Finally, it reminds us that “inspiration, 
by its very nature, cannot be depended upon day after day” and 
that “what is sometimes spoken of as ‘real’ creative literary powers 
are not subject to call at a given hour and for a given topic.” Since 
these things are unstable, the report insists that they “cannot, and 
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should not, be matters for an English examination whose principal 
function is measurement.” 

Although the theory here announced seems fundamentally 
sound, we must not forget that it is difficult to draw the line sharply 
between what is ponderable and what is not. An illustration of 
this difficulty can be found in the report itself. Although the 
theory must have gone into the making of the June examination, 
the report, in commenting on a sample answer to the poetry ques- 
tion, says on page 28, “Here a literal-minded candidate found him- 
self unable to translate the figure of speech used by the poet, as he 
was required to do by the question.”” Now literal-mindedness cer- 
tainly connotes lack of imagination, and the imagination is certainly 
involved in translating figures of speech. Does not this comment, 
then, imply a certain measuring of the imaginative power) At 
any rate, the comment notes an insufficiency or lack of imagina- 
tion. And this unfavorable criticism was made, as a partial ex- 
planation of the zero score given the question, in spite of the fact 
that “breadth and clarity of imagination,” as we have just seen, 
was mentioned as an example of those intangibles which a com- 
prehensive English examination should not attempt to measure. 

The introductory statement of principles is followed by an 
explanation of how the 1937 examination was constructed. After 
carefully considering criticisms of the 1936 paper, the examiners 
made several changes in the character of the questions. In the 
poetry question several short excerpts from different poems were 
substituted for the single poem or poetic passage; Questions 1 and 2 
were changed to increase the range of reading tested; and instead 
of offering alternative theme topics, it was decided to give one 
topic only but to allow “within that topic discretion as to the 
choice of material.” This last change marked a radical departure 
from the procedure of former years. Another radical change, 
which the report does not explain, was the inclusion of the grammar 
question. Certainly the present reviewer has no fault to find; 
nevertheless, it would be interesting to know whether this question 
was suggested by teachers of English not on the committee of 
examiners. 

The report offers several excellent reasons for the change in 
the theme question, and the plan of giving a single topic within 
which a “discretion as to the choice of material” is permitted has 
much in its favor. Whether the particular question devised for 
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the 1937 examination was a happy choice, is, however, less certain. 
The question actually set looks like another question on literature. 

In Question 1, a regular literature question, the candidate is 
confronted with a quotation. He is then directed to name “from 
each of three novels and plays . . . one minor character, such as 
this quotation describes, and, by using specific illustrations show in a 
few sentences what each character contributes to the work in which he 
appears.” In Question 6, the theme question, the candidate is 
faced with an extract from Henry Van Dyke and instructed to 
write a theme entitled “The Ruling Passion,” developing and illus- 
trating ideas found in the passage. Then he receives these direc- 
tions, “As illustrations choose three characters from your reading in 
history or biography, or three from your reading in other literature, or 
three from contemporary life.” The requirements as to length are 
different; otherwise the two questions are markedly similar. The 
second, it is true, permits illustrations drawn from “‘contemporary 
life,” but these illustrations must be characters, and for that 
reason this escape clause is not very reliable. That Question 6 of 
last June is, in effect, another literature question, though it is to 
be answered in the form of a theme, is also suggested by the fact 
that nowhere in the four sample answers printed in the report is a 
character taken from contemporary life. And a further suggestion 
is to be found on page 53 where, in commenting on the inter- 
correlation of scores, the report draws this conclusion: 


The literature and the theme grades correlate somewhat 
more closely this year: .48 as compared with .37 of a year 
ago. It is interesting to note that the more rigorous grad- 
ing of Question 1, the restriction of the theme to a single 
topic, and the evaluation of the theme in a quite different 
manner have raised the relationship of the two questions. 


Does not this closer correlation reflect a greater similarity between 
the questions as much as it reflects such things as improved grad- 
ing? Do not the figures again indicate that Question 6 was another 
literature question? And if it was, did it not put at some disad- 
vantage those candidates whose interests lay chiefly in the fields 
of art and science — candidates who had already been tested in 
literature by Questions 1 and 2? On page 36 the report argues 
against testing “‘literary-mindedness,” but Question 6 certainly 
seems to give the literary-minded student an advantage. The old 
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procedure of presenting several different topics offered the candi- 
date an opportunity to find a subject suited to his peculiar tastes 
and interests and thus enabled him, other things being equal, to 
write at his best. The restriction to a single topic unquestionably 
has great advantages, as the report ably explains; and if the new 
question could be so devised as to retain also the virtues of the old, 
the new procedure would be ideal. To find an entirely satisfactory 
single topic may, however, be a difficult task. 

The sincere desire of the Board to produce an equitable and 
adequate examination is manifested by the careful pre-testing of 
the questions and by other steps taken. Equally significant were 
the efforts to devise a better system of reading. The old method 
of pairing readers and having them confer on the grading of each 
book was cumbersome and costly. Accordingly, it was abandoned, 
and a new method was tried, the entire body of readers being 
divided into groups, each of which specialized in reading one section 
of the paper. Moreover, the method was changed in another way 
in order to meet a fundamental difficulty always present under 
any system of organization. A student's mere knowledge can be 
measured objectively; but his abilities, which the Board must also 
attempt to evaluate, cannot be so easily estimated by testing and 
reading of a purely objective type. The old method of reading, 
which was largely subjective, gave free play to the reader's idiosyn- 
crasies and thus militated against uniformity of grading. The 
subjective element, nevertheless, could not be entirely excluded. 
Thus the problem was to work out a system of reading which would 
be more objective without preventing subjective estimation of 
abilities. For this reason “it was determined, not by the Exam- 
iners but by a group of experienced Readers who had worked on 
the results of the preliminary testing, to attempt, in grading the 
separate answers, to do away with the dubious ‘passing-failing’ 
point and to seek the attainment of more uniform standards of 
grading. It was decided to do this by analyzing the answers ac- 
tually written, in order to see whether they could be classified into 
regular categories according to the presence or absence of qualities 
which could be discovered more objectively than the qualities on 
which the former grades were based. Such categories were de- 
termined, but they were later modified when the first papers 
handed in at the actual examination were studied. 
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The report tells us that the most important of “the innova- 
tions in the process of reading the 1937 paper” was “the new way 
of grading themes.””’ The new procedure is so fully explained in 
the report that this review need do no more than voice one query 
concerning it. Did it not go a little too far in the direction of 
objectivity? As we have noted previously, there are certain in- 
tangibles which cannot be accurately measured; yet even if we 
admit that no attempt should be made to measure such qualities 
as creative power, ability to interpret literature with subtlety, and 
power of imagination, is it not true that these qualities should be 
recognized if, as is sometimes the case, they appear in answers to 
questions that were not designed to measure them? Under the old 
subjective system they could either be recognized consciously by 
the reader, or, without his knowing it, they would affect his general 
impression of the book he was grading. In either case they would 
have something to do with the determination of the final grade. 
Does the system evolved by Professor Sale and Professor Joyce 
permit recognition of these qualities to have sufficient importance 
in the final reckoning? The authors of the report seem to think 
that it does. Others may be inclined to disagree and to believe 
that the new system could be made slightly more flexible without 
jeopardy to its own peculiar advantages. Certainly intangible 
qualities should be recognized, though they cannot be measured; 
for their presence may help the Board to discover the truly superior 
candidates. 

Even if the whole matter of intangibles be waived, the new 
system of grading does not seem to give sufficient recognition to 
those in the higher brackets of ability. Take the fourth sample 
answer to Question I, for example. Here the candidate received 
the maximum score though he had made three mistakes in mechan- 
ics, as the report admits. In other words, he could have received 
no higher score had he written the same answer without making 
the three mistakes. ‘This answer, in short,” the report observes, 
“is not perfect, and the Readers found many answers better than 
this one. Yet it illustrates the kind of answer which they found 
in the better books.”’ Is this not an admission that the present 
system enables the Board to distinguish between groups, but does 
not permit any distinction within a given group. Perhaps the 
Board is not interested in finer distinctions. Should it be? 

The statistical analysis of the reading furnished by the report 
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on page 50 throws some light on the effectiveness of the new sys- 
tem. The following paragraph is especially pertinent: 

Although the consistency of the reading, as deter- 
mined by correlating one reading against a second inde- 
pendent reading, was improved in 1937, the actual reader 
reliability of the reported grades may have been somewhat 
lower than in 1936. This possibility is accounted for by 
the fact that for several years prior to 1937, all the papers 
were read twice and the final grade was obtained by averag- 
ing the two independent ratings (except in the case of 
wide discrepancies where the papers were read by a third 
Reader). A final grade obtained in this way is more de- 
pendable than a grade based on a single reading. In 
1937, as has been explained, only one-sixth of the papers 
were read twice. It may be desirable eventually to re- 
turn to a complete double reading procedure. It is, 
however, questionable whether the slight additional re- 
liability thus gained would be worth its considerable cost 
in time and money. 

These conclusions, obviously, are not entirely favorable to the 
new system. The same thing may be said concerning the correla- 
tion of the total English grade and the results of the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test. Discussion of this subject, which appears on 
page 54, is introduced by a quotation from the report of the School 
and College Conference on English of February, 1936. According 
to this quoted extract, “precision, range of vocabulary, accuracy 
in the use of connectives, clarity in perceiving the relevance of a 
figure of speech, and the internal logical consistency of a short 
paragraph are clearly tested by the Scholastic Aptitude Test.” 
Part of this assertion is seemingly contradicted by what occurs 
elsewhere on the same page of the same report where we are in- 
formed that the S. A. T. fails to test “relation of details to the whole, 
of cause to effect or similar relations.” How do such relations 
differ from “logical consistency,” which is “clearly tested?”” How 
far the S. A. T. is a “measure of ability’’ in English is, indeed, 
doubtful. It is, nevertheless, a measure to some extent; therefore 
the fact is worth noting that the correlation between the English 
grades in the 1937 examination and the results of the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test was slightly lower than in former years. Again the 
conclusions are somewhat unfavorable to the new system of grading. 
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All the criticisms which this review has made of the new 
method may be merely the mistaken impressions of an individual; 
they may be wholly beside the mark. Even if they are sound, they 
should not suggest that the method employed last June is to be 
condemned out of hand. It can hardly be expected that a perfect 
system of making and grading an examination will ever be found. 
Those responsible for the system used in 1937 certainly would not 
claim perfection for it. Nevertheless, its employment was a step 
in the right direction. It came into existence largely as a result of 
criticisms leveled at antecedent procedures; and, in the light of 
criticisms to which it will in turn be subjected, it will be modified 
and improved. It may lead ultimately to the best attainable re- 
liability and uniformity of reading. It may also lead to the devis- 
ing of a paper comparable in purpose, if not in form, to those now 
used in the mathematics examinations — a paper which will give 
even the most brilliant student opportunity to distinguish himself 
to the fullest. 


The body of the report needs no discussion. It is composed 
chiefly of sample answers and comments on those answers. To 
teachers of English it is simply invaluable; it is, in fact, similar to 
a textbook and is better than anything of its kind elsewhere avail- 
able. 

In preparing this excellent and tremendously helpful report, 
Professor Noyes and Professor Stalnaker have made a distinguished 
contribution to the teaching of English. The writer of this review 
wishes to congratulate them personally, and he is sure that in 
congratulating them he expresses the sentiments of every teacher 
who has read the report. Let us hope that a precedent has been 
established, for a yearly report of this kind would be highly stimu- 
lating to teachers and pupils alike. 

— SAMUEL PENDLETON COWARDIN, JR. 


(Dr. Cowardin’s regular review of the ENGLISH JOURNAL appears on page 29.) 
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THE SCHOOL REVIEW 
March and April, 1938 


Do Teachers Know Their Pupils? 
(March) 


For most public-school teachers, the answer to the foregoing 
question would apparently be, ““Not so well.” Harry Leigh Baker 
of Simmons College approximates this conclusion in High-School 
Teachers’ Knowledge of Their Pupils, an article which summarizes 
a rather elaborate investigation. Aside from the technical phe- 
nomena which accompanied it, his method was in essence to get all 
possible information about certain pupils by consulting their records 
and giving them questionnaires, then to question teachers as to 
what they knew offhand about the same pupils, and finally to com- 
pare and analyze the two sets of data. Some of his conclusions, 
judiciously defoliated, are as follows: 1. High-school teachers know 
less than a fourth of the facts about their pupils which educators, 
guidance specialists, and psychologists consider of importance in 
the educational treatment of individual children. 2. High-school 
teachers vary greatly in their knowledge of their pupils; some 
teachers know at least four times as much as others. 3. The 
differences in teachers’ knowledge of their pupils are not due to 
accident; they are due to related factors. The five most important 
related factors are these: teacher association with pupils in extra- 
class activities; the amount of time given by the teacher to pupil 
conferences; the teacher’s previous class association with the pupils; 
the number of conferences held by the teacher with individual 
pupils; and the size of the class of which the pupil is a member. 


One cannot help being struck by the thought that, in the 
light of the possibilities of developing these factors, independent 
boarding school teachers must know their pupils far better than 
public school teachers know theirs. Certainly they ought to know 
the pupils better. While we await a scientific investigation which 
may demonstrate the tremendous advantages of independent 
schools in this respect, I should like to hazard a highly personal 
guess that there are many pupils in our boarding schools today 
whose teachers know them better than their parents know them, 
and certainly better than they know themselves. 
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Reading the Newspapers 
(March) 

C. C. Harvey and C. F. Denton, in a brief article entitled 
Use of Newspapers in Secondary Schools, reach the conclusion that 
“it is evident that the newspaper has a place in the high-school 
curriculum, not only as a source of information, but also as a 
medium for giving young people an opportunity to think for them- 
selves. It would seem that the time has arrived for a concentrated 
program for training high-school pupils to exercise some degree of 
discrimination in the acceptance, the rejection, and the interpreta- 
tion of what they read in the newspapers.” Just what the con- 
centrated program would consist of is not stated — much to the 
regret of your reviewer, who for over a year has made sporadic 
endeavors to persuade someone connected with the S. E. B. to 
undertake an investigation of how sound tastes, good habits, and 
critical discrimination can be taught effectively in the newspaper 
and magazine reading of the pupils of the S. E. B.’s schools. I 
suspect that, while teachers concentrate on teaching their students 
to read The Last Days of Pompeii, the living parts of the students’ 
minds may be indiscriminately overwhelmed by the eruptions of 
dubious propaganda, inaccurate information, and nauseating trash 
which their favorite periodicals spout forth. 


Pseudo-Teaching 
(April) 

“Teaching” in secondary schools is teaching pupils to learn to 
be able to teach themselves; “‘pseudo-teaching”’ is lesson-hearing, 
is keeping check on what pupils are succeeding in teaching them- 
selves, is dodging the real duty and opportunity of teaching. So 
says E. C. Cline in Pseudo-Teaching Versus Teaching Pupils to 
Learn. This is, on the whole, a highly valid distinction, and the 
author develops it by discussing why teachers do not use the 
method he favors and the three prerequisites of such use. The 
first prerequisite is the development of definite learning units; 
another is the provision for supervision of learning by the teacher; 
the third is the equipping of the classroom with the needed materials. 
The advantages of the laboratory type methods are analyzed from 
the point of view that “‘schools are maintained to foster good learn- 
ing” and that “the sum of the matter is that secondary schools are 
failing of their principal task if they do not directly teach pupils 
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how to study.”” This is all true both theoretically and practically, 
and the treatment given it is forceful and effective. When all is 
said and done, however, one cannot help observing that if one 
could assemble a teaching faculty combining the habits, skills, 
powers, disciplines, attitudes, techniques, facilities, and practices 
of Moses, Pestalozzi, John Dewey, and Merlin, and equip such a 
faculty with a million-dollar, consolidated, amalgamated school 
building of Gothic design, and place at their disposal all the edu- 
cational knowledge which may or may not be amassed during the 
next two centuries — STILL the learning would not take place 
without a quantity of plain hard work on the part of each student. 


Values of Guidance 
(April) 

Pupil Judgment on Value of Guidance Received, by Walter 
Crosby Eells, is especially interesting because it includes compari- 
sons of pupil opinion by type of school. Private school pupils feel 
that they have received somewhat more of helpful guidance than 
do those in the public schools, but the difference is not marked. 
In the judgment of private school pupils, health guidance outranks 
all other phases of guidance, educational guidance stands very 
high, and vocational guidance is at the bottom. The author raises 
the question as to whether it would not be desirable for private 
schools as well as public schools to place greater emphasis on vo- 
cational information. It appears, further, that there is a marked 
tendency towards increased appreciation of guidance as the level 
of mental ability declines — this tendency bearing upon the com- 
parison of public and private school pupil opinion; nevertheless, 
the pupils in the entire group of private schools rate their schools 
higher in amount of helpful guidance given than do pupils in public 
schools. Also, in private schools, the smaller the school, the greater 
the tendency for the amount of guidance to be judged less favor- 
ably. In both the public and the private fields, non-accredited 
schools are ranked slightly higher than accredited schools. 

These rather peculiar results, which there is no space to dis- 
cuss adequately, are worth pondering. The author concludes: 
“Not until specific training in guidance methods and techniques 
has become a recognized part of the preparation of a teacher or an 
administrator can the best guidance practices and results be ex- 
pected in the secondary schools of the United States.” 
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Brief Mention 
March: An Alabama high school has an “oral newspaper” 
which is read off in assembly every fortnight. Printing costs are 
obviated and (we should suppose) the news can be brought near 


enough up to date to be news. . . . A California high school 
offers a course in radio speech, with opportunities for actual broad- 
casting. . . . In the January News Letter of Ohio State Uni- 


versity there is an article dealing with the development in pupils 
of discussion as a speech form. The ideas sound interesting, and 
their application ought to be very useful in any classroom. , 
The Columbia Broadcasting System is making experiments with 
adult education by radio. The Chairman of the Adult Education 
Board is Professor Lyman Bryson of Teachers College. This may 
be one answer to the argument that radio should be government- 
controlled — the answer, that is, that it can perform useful public 
functions while still under private ownership. 

The Selected References this month are on the industrial and 
vocational arts, agriculture, home economics, business education, 
music, art, and physical education. 

April: The recommendations of the President’s Advisory 
Committee are noted in their salient features. They are too long 
to discuss in detail, but one recommendation is that private schools 
share in Federal assistance. Would they also share in Federal 
control? The tendency towards Federalization will bear careful 
watching by independent-school people. 

Mention is made of an article in the December Wilson Bulletin 
for Librarians which discusses the low level of pupils’ reading in 
the magazine field. One trouble seems to be that too many teachers 
prefer to Click with Pic rather than to harp on Harper's. 


A progress report on the public school demonstration project 
carried on as a step to popularize cumulative guidance records by 
the Study of the Relations of Secondary and Higher Education in 
Pennsylvania is available. It is entitled The Public School Project 
in Educational Guidance, is edited by Arthur E. Traxler, and is 
published by the Educational Records Bureau at 437 West 59th 
Street, New York City. 

A quotation is made from the Educational Research Bulletin, 
published at Ohio State University — an editorial by Professor 
Charters on “Inferiority.” It stresses the desirable psychological 
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effects of self-confidence and the need for encouraging pupils; it 
is worth reading and pondering. 

Boys and Girls and Honor Ranks, by L. C. Day, aims to pre- 
sent evidence that girls have a consistent and generally substan- 
tial advantage over boys in obtaining ranks, an advantage un- 
warranted by any mental superiority. It discusses the factors 
responsible for this state of affairs and hints at possible remedies. 

The Selected References this month are on the Extra-Curri- 
culum. 


New Books 


March: Plays and the Theatre. Edited by Russell Thomas. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1938. Pp. vi plus 730. $1.68. 


a selection of plays which are representative of the history 
of the drama.” 


The Making of American Civilization, by Charles A. Beard and 
Mary R. Beard. New York: Macmillan Co. 1937. Pp. xvi plus 
932 plus xliv. $2.20. 

American history from the beginning through the depression, done in 

the Beards’ usual style. 


April: Teaching the Social Studies: Theory and Practice, by 
Edgar Bruce Wesley. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 1937. Pp. 
xviii plus 636. 

“The section on testing is the best in any textbook on methods in the 

social studies.” 


Teaching Composition and Literature in Junior and Senior High 
School, by Lucia B. Mirrielees. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1937 (revised and enlarged edition of Teaching Composition in 
High School). Pp. x plus 576. 


Reflects recent advances in the teaching of English. 


Read and Comprehend, by Pearle E. Knight and Arthur E. 
Traxler. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1937. Pp. x plus 234. 


“A book which will not only assist poor readers but will make good 
readers better will be welcome for general classroom use.” 


— Harrison L. REINKE. 
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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
March and April, 1938 


I wonder how many of us have ever stopped to think how 
misleading or meaningless is the expression ““Education in America.” 
It seems to imply some sort of unity, and since such unity does 
not exist — well then, what have we? Perhaps it is true that “the 
unity of the nation is found in the integration of its diversities.” 

It has become an educational slogan that the individual is 
conditioned by his environment. Oddly enough, the part of the 
environment that has been written about least in the educational 
journals is the geographic. Perhaps that has been taken too much 
for granted. We should hear more of the conditioning influences of 
the “geographic region” — its topography, its climate, its soil, its 
natural vegetation of grass or forests, its mineral deposits, and 
other natural resources. All these do condition the people who 
inhabit a region, determining their work patterns and their thought 
patterns. If ““Education in America” is to have any real meaning 
it will have to start by making a real study of this important topic 
of geography and its far-reaching influence on people. 

The March issue has made a start. Unfortunately it looks as 
though the topic has now been covered. One issue is too little for 
an adequate handling of this study. The articles show a desperate 
attempt to conquer space limitations and the principal authors 
have done well. They deserve more of our attention. 

The two main articles are: Natural Regions of the United 
States, by Lucy Sprague Mitchell; and American Regionalism, by 
Howard W. Odum. Each author divides the United States into 
parts and then characterizes each part by brief descriptions of the 
geography, indicating in a general way how it influences the people 
in the way they work and in the way they think. There is nothing 
new about this, but the implication is that educators have paid 
too little attention to it. They must attend to it if education in the 
“regions”’ is to be appropriate and effective. 

Mr. Odum points out the significance of regionalism as it is 
reflected in such situations as “the conflict of nationalism and 
internationalism, sectionalism and federalism, the imbalance be- 
tween agrarian and urban life, between agriculture and industry, 
between individuation and socialization in government trends, and 
the like.” 
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Of interest is a list of novels about each of our principal regions, 
a list compiled by Miss Mitchell. It is amazing to see how many 
modern novels are of the “regional” variety. There is also a list 
of aquatones portraying éxhibitions or rural arts — enlightening 
and artistic. 

The second part of the issue contains the words of important 
men on conditioning influences other than the regional. The men 
are Charles Beard, John Dewey, George Counts, Arthur E. Morgan, 
William Hocking, Edward Filene, Frank Boas, and James Harvey 
Robinson. They are excerpts from papers that have been written 
in the past, and they are all too brief to be of great importance. 
In fact, these men suffer somewhat by the “excerpting process.” 

The April issue is important to S. E. B. members largely be- 
cause of the Report of the Resolutions Committee of the P. E. A. 
The Association was founded just twenty years ago and the com- 
mittee felt it appropriate to review the tenets upon which the 
Progressive Movement was founded and to survey its attitudes 
toward problems that face us all today, in the light of those original 
founding principles. It is worth reading. The article on Methods 
of Thinking That Should Grow Out of the Study of Science and Mathe- 
matics, by Arnold Dresden, is a short one that does just what the 
title implies. Would that the topic were developed further. 

Most of the April issue is devoted to school housing, particu- 
larly public school housing in less-privileged communities. 


— Rosert N. HILkKert. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
February-March 
Learning Through Eye and Ear 


That the old saw, seeing is believing, must now be amended to 
include hearing is the contention of that growing body of educators 
who have become convinced of the effectiveness of motion pictures 
and radio broadcasting as instruments of classroom instruction. 
Although relatively little experimental evidence seems to be avail- 
able, the frequency with which the topic is discussed by educational 
observers and the general agreement of opinion expressed by the 
majority of writers would appear to indicate that both forms of 
instruction have passed beyond the proving stage and are now well 
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established as valuable if not essential parts of classroom equip- 
ment. That the subject is of special interest to teachers of younger 
children is apparent from the amount of space devoted to it in 
recent issues of the ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Although generalizations are now premature, a_ tentative 
weighing of the rival merits of screen and radio as classroom appara- 
tus finds the scales tipped slightly in favor of the former. First, in 
the field, the motion picture early demonstrated its usefulness as 
an educational medium, and the transition from silent pantomime 
to animated sound has served to emphasize the auditory as well as 
the visual appeal of the talking screen. Until the advent of tele- 
vision, at least, the radio savant must rest content with being 
heard and not seen; while the psychologists still dispute the claim 
of the radio advocates that the child will respond as readily to 
broadcast instruction unaccompanied by visual explanation as he 
will to the double appeal of voice and picture offered by the cinema. 
Most commentators agree that a judicious combination of both 
radio and cinema can be used to advantage in the modern class- 
room; they differ only on standards of selecting and grading the 
material and on methods of presenting it to the juvenile mind. 





In Audio-Visual Learning Aids for the Primary Grades, H. A. 
Gray, associate director of field studies for Erpi Picture Consul- 
tants, directs attention to the increasing use of instructional sound 
films in elementary schools. After reviewing the obvious argu- 
ments that the screen can be utilized to fullest advantage in the 
study of history, geography, and the sciences, that it transcends 
physical difficulties of space and time, and that it can portray 
many experiences which children may enjoy vicariously in the 
comfort and security of the classroom, Mr. Gray makes an added 
point in the suggestion that carefully prepared sound films may be 
particularly effective in conveying ideas to slow learners or to pupils 
of subnormal intelligence. Quoting the ancient proverb, “‘One 
picture is worth a thousand words,” he argues that screen images, 
simply but accurately explained, will go far to supplement if not 
displace text-book presentation. Anticipating the obvious criti- 
cism, the writer hastens to add that he does not mean that chil- 
dren should not be taught to read or that teachers should cease to 
give attention to reading disability. Nevertheless, his implication 
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contains disturbing possibilities. Like many advocates of the use 
of mechanical aids to learning, Mr. Gray weakens his case by 
stressing the ease and speed with which the child responds to ex- 
ternal rather than mental stimuli. His enthusiasm for the emotional 
appeal of the talking film with its use of trick or telescopic photog- 
raphy, incidental sound effects, and synchronized comments be- 
trays him into the suggestion that the screen is more valuable 
than the book in its function of providing the young child with 
learning experiences which are independent of reading ability. 
Although he claims, and probably rightly so, that the cinema can 
be used to enrich the pupil’s store of general and specific knowledge, 
he does not tell us how the stimulation thus derived can be made 
to motivate further and more lasting interest in the subject pre- 
sented. Surely the psychology of learning demands more from the 
child than the mere pleasurable recollection of watching animated 
images and hearing vocalized sounds. The fleeting and illusory 
impressions thus recaptured are of little worth unless they are 
supported by the desire to pursue the subject and the ability to 
retain and interpret it. 





There is, both in this country and abroad, a growing interest 
in the use of the radio as an educational instrument. A timely 
investigation of the subject has been conducted for the Australian 
Council for Educational Research by Malcolm E. Thomas, whose 
report, entitled An Enquiry into the Relative Efficacy of Broadcast 
and Classroom Lessons, draws some interesting conclusions. The 
classroom subjects covered in the investigation were geography, 
history, arithmetic, English usage, and naturé-study. The primary 
aim of the survey was “to determine whether a broadcast lesson or 
an oral lesson in topics chosen from each of the subjects named is 
the more effective means of instruction.” 

With the issue thus clearly drawn between immediate and 
remote control, between corporal presence and astral shape, Mr. 
Thomas reports that the results of his investigation showed no 
significant differences between the effectiveness of broadcast and 
oral lessons. To a man, the pupils questioned on the matter de- 
clared with startling unanimity that they derived no more from 
the narrator in person than when they heard his voice on the air. 
For those who see the heandwriting on the wall, Mr. Thomas 
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obliges with the assurance that the teachers were invariably of the 
opinion that the classroom lesson was more effective than the 
broadcast instruction. 

It is, perhaps, significant that both authors under considera- 
tion in this review have considered it necessary to declare that 
there need be no fear that the sound film, the radio, or any other 
mechanical device will supplant the classroom teacher. The latter, 
it appears, may still have his uses. He may yet come in handy 
when the reel winds off its track, the ether chokes up with static, 
or that scientifically unpredictable factor, the small boy, asks his 
eternal how? and why? There is something rather heroic about the 
teacher’s last stand against the forces that would turn him into a 
glorified cinema-hall usher or a disembodied voice. 

— Henry B. Ross. 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT LITERATURE IN THE 
SUBJECT FIELDS 
1. The Classics 

An inscription above an entrance to the new University City 
in Rome, runs, in part, as follows: Victorio Emmanuele regnante 
Benito Mussolini rem Italicam moderante vetus urbis studium in 
hane sedem . . . translatum est. The Italian and the Latin 
endings happen to be so similar that the four proper names all can 
pass as Latin ablatives. However, this confers upon Signor Mus- 
solini a distinction which he himself has doubtless never thought 
of claiming; that of being a pure i-stem. He thus takes his place, 
not unnaturally, beside axes, towers, and here and there a fire or 
a ship. 

A reference book that was recently published and which is 
very useful is The Oxford Companion to Classical Literature, com- 
piled and edited by Sir Paul Harvey, Oxford, Clarendon Press 
(1937). Pp. xii+468; 14 figures. $3.00. 

There has been much discussion lately about Mussolini’s 
present state of mind, when he finds Germans at the Austrian end 
of the Brenner Pass. The words of B. G. 1.33, according to some 
authorities, would exactly fit the present situation, if certain proper 
names were changed thus: Paulatim autem Germanos consuescere 
Danuvium transire, et in Austriam magnam eorum multitudinem 
venire, populo Romano periculosum videbat; neque sibi homines 
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feros ac barbaros temperaturos existimabat, quin, cum omnem 
Austriam occupavissent, ut ante Cimbri Teutonique fecissent, 
inde in Italiam contenderent 

A number of interesting reviews and articles have lately ap- 
peared in CLassicaAL WEEKLY and THE CLAssicaAL JoURNAL. They 
are as follows: 

In CW: March 7, 1938—H. H. Chamberlin, Translated Classics, 
(31.145). 

March 14, 1938 — In the section entitled “In the Classroom:” 
Commius the Atrebalian, a useful and complete account of this 
man’s career (31.158-160). 

March 21, 1938— D. P. Lockwood, rev. of Maurice Rat’s 
Anthologie des poétes latins (Paris: Garnier, 1937) (31.166—167). 

March 28, 1938 — E. L. Hettich, rev. of Cambridge Ancient 
History, vol. XI (31. 173-174). 

In CJ: March, 1938—N.B. Johnson, More About Latin Inflec- 
tions, (33.361-362). A further discussion of a procedure in teach- 
ing inflections advocated by W. H. Strain in CJ 33.18-24. 
Apropos of this discussion, it is worth bringing to the attention of 
classes that the classification of verbs according to the four conju- 
gations is of no scientific value, except for the present tense. There 
can be no doubt that it is useless to teach the perfect system as 
though each conjugation had its own types. A number of text- 
books still in use continue this practice. 

April, 1938 — J. W. Draper, Falstaff and the Plautine Parasite 
(33.390-401); E. S. McCartney, Passing on Opposite Sides of Ob- 
jects as a Cause of a Quarrel (33-420-422); Mildred Dean, What Is 
It All About? (33.436-441). 

— Joun FLAGG GUMMERE. 


2. English 
THe ENGiIsH JOURNAL 
The content of the March number is, on the whole, interesting 
and is pretty consistently substantial. 


John Steinbeck 
In a pleasingly informative essay Burton Rascoe, editor and 
critic, praises the work of John Steinbeck. He feels that the pub- 
lic’s interest in Of Mice and Men was “‘largely a carry-over from the 
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enjoyment they had taken in Tortilla Flat. This “yarn about 
paisanos,” mixed-breed Mexicans, he characterizes as “gay, irre- 
sponsible, charming.” He thinks that in the paisano one can 
recognize one’s better self, and he says that “‘so many people recog- 
nized this part of themselves in the characters of Danny, Pilon, 
Mrs. Morales, Pablo, Mrs. Tirrelli, Jesus Maria, Gracie Montez, 
and Cornelia Ruiz that the book was a popular success.” He 
maintains that the first performance of the play Of Mice and Men 
was an “aesthetic miracle’ because it showed the “consummate 
art of Steinbeck”’ conquering “‘even the more insensitive elements 
of a New York theatre audience” before the first act was over. A 
“distressingly large part of the audience’ had mistaken “the 
tragic, heart-breaking lines of George and Lennie for comedy,” but 
before the end of the first act the “superficially cynical mood of the 
less sensitive” had changed, and “wonder and pity” had “taken 
possession of them.’ This effect upon an audience is, of course, a 
reflection of the power Steinbeck exhibits in his novel Of Mice and 
Men when he makes a “sympathetic figure’’ out of a monstrosity 
—a man “who would be described in any police docket or de- 
tective’s dossier as a sexual pervert or degenerate.” In thus arous- 
ing compassion for the degenerate Lennie, Steinbeck had a definite 
purpose. His “themetic intent,” according to Burton Rascoe, was 
“to expound the complete non-morality of Nature in her physical 
aspects and of the morality of expediency that must necessarily 
arise from Nature’s blundering. The giant imbecile was certainly 
not responsible for being what he was, and nothing could right the 
bungling of Nature, and yet this giant imbecile, fully meriting our 
pity, sympathy, and tenderness, must be killed; for society cannot 
permit, out of pity, the dumb, destructive force of bungling, non- 
moral Nature to operate.” 

Near the end of this essay on Steinbeck the author quotes a 
statement from Mary M. Colum that “the widespread develop- 
ment of an uninspired and decadent realism and a flat, impover- 
ished materialistic philosophy has brought about a concentration 
on exterior life, and the routine of exterior life, to the discrediting 
of all forms of interior literature.” In reply to this he asserts that 
“Mrs. Colum makes the mistake she attributes to all her confreres 
in criticism — that of paying the utmost attention to the works of 
the contemporary writers who command the most publicity through 
advertising contracts or otherwise from fortuitous circumstances 
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and of paying very little attention to the work of the genuine 
artists of our time.” Certainly a good deal could be said in de- 
fense of Mrs. Colum’s view, but it is indeed to be hoped that these 
“genuine artists’ on whom Burton Rascoe quite properly prefers 
to fix his attention will somehow manage to show themselves and 
in somewhat increasing numbers. 


Propaganda Analysis 

Hadley Cantril, who is associate professor of psychology at 
Princeton University and president of the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis, contributes an excellent short discussion of propaganda, 
which he defines as “expression of opinion or action by individuals 
or groups deliberately designed to influence opinions or actions of 
other individuals or groups with reference to predetermined ends.” 
He illustrates the techniques of propagandists, explains why the 
propagandists are so successful, and tells us how to make ourselves 
less susceptible to propaganda. “The aim of the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis,” he says, is to help the educator and the 
layman detect propaganda so that he will be more intelligent in 
choosing the variety of propaganda he will follow and in reaching 
his own decisions.” 


Reading for Meaning 

A well-organized article on the problem of reading by Paul A. 
Witty, who directs the psycho-educational clinic at Northwestern 
University, gives one much to think about. The author shows that 
lack of “effective reading skills and habits” is to be found not in 
the schools and colleges alone, but among adults as well. “In a 
recent study,” he says, “adults were found to display an almost 
universal interest in listening to the radio, reading the newspapers 
going to the cinema, playing bridge, motoring, and attending parties. 
Silent reading — our most significant avenue for continuous growth 
and understanding — was low in the list of preferred recreations.” 
He concedes the desirability of modifying the reading habits of 
children and adults, but he feels that “efforts to alter the situation 
in the schools have usually been basically inadequate.” He rightly 
complains “that reading skill frequently becomes an end of in- 
struction — not a means or a source for understanding people and 
events,” and that “‘some reading experts still insist or infer that a 
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dependable criterion of improvement in reading inheres in mechan- 
ical proficiency demonstrated by items such as greater speed in 
reading or fewer fixation pauses and regression movements.” 
Then we are told that these considerations leads one “‘to examine 
the entire realm of language arts.” 

After examining the language habits of very young children, 
the author decides that “‘social expressions provide basic satisfac- 
tion for the child’s psychological needs,” and he argues that our 
schools “begin the distortion of the language in the first grade” 
by invoking standards and curtailing the child’s individual ex- 
pression. The schools, in other words, fail to build the child’s 
vocabulary, along lines of natural growth, with words that “are 
a part of larger activities having immediate meanings and values” 
and that are, in their acquisition, “logical and continuous in terms 
of developmental needs.” With the final aim as stated in the 
article — “‘to develop socially competent young people who read 
critically, speak clearly, and write intelligently’ — all teachers of 
English will be in sympathy; but at the concluding statements, 
which seem impregnated with the current extreme educational 
romanticism, some of us will boggle. “Instruction in remedial 
reading, we are told, “‘like all instruction in reading, will be gov- 
erned by fundamental (and similar) principles of learning. Reme- 
dial instruction will seek change in the child’s adjustment and 
orientation to his in-and-out-of-school environments. To foster 
successful orientation the teacher will study the child’s way of 
adapting himself to life and the fundamental nature of that life to 
which the child must adjust. When social aims are more widely 
recognized, reading will have a basic orientation in terms of social 
behavior referents, and remedial reading, like other attempts to 
repair the results of false aims and values, will disappear.” How 
would a teacher go about accomplishing all this? And, indeed, 
what does it all mean? 





The Experience Curriculum in Action 


In an article which contains a number of interesting observa- 
tions, Roy Ivan Johnson of Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., 
explains the workings of the experience curriculum, which he de- 
fines as “the extension of normal activities of daily life into directed 
instructional situations.” He is concerned chiefly with “cautions 
against misinterpretations and abuse.’ One teacher whom he quotes 
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makes this objection: “‘It is all very well to use timely projects to 
motivate class work and to stimulate the pupils to greater interest. 
But while the pupils are making a blackboard chart or preparing 
a radio program, what happens to their spelling? Their sentence 
sense? Their knowledge of the rules of grammar? There should 
be something more to class work than keeping pupils busy with 
interesting projects, no matter how much social experience they 
may derive from it.” The answer given is that “‘a course of study 
which utilizes the functional approach contains as much provision 
for sentence practice and word study as the more formal type of 
course.’ To the second complaint, that “the activity program which 
necessarily accompanies an experience curriculum disrupts the 
orderliness of class procedure.” The reply is that “whatever is lost 
in precision and routine is more than counter-balanced by interest 
and industry.” The third charge, that the new curriculum “does 
not make adequate provision for the development of the creative 
faculties of pupils through creative writing,” is countered by the 
assertion that wherever the new method is used,” creative and 
artistic writing results naturally from the stimulation of pupil 
interest and initiative.” 

Readers may pass judgment on these objections and defenses 
as they please, but one statement appearing in the article should 
assuredly not pass unchallenged by a reviewer. ““The fundamental 
question,” says the author, “is: What shall be the important out- 
come in English instruction? Shall it be facility and forcefulness 
in the handling of ideas, or shall it be a technical proficiency in the 
shifting of commas, the crossing of ‘t’s,’ and the formation of foreign 
plurals?”” No competent teacher of English, however hostile he 
may be to the experience curriculum, would deny that the handling 
of ideas is of primary importance; consequently this “fundamental 
question” is not even worth raising. And it is certainly not funda- 
mental. The fundamental question is something quite different. 
It is this: Should the utilization of student experience be made 
subsidiary as an aid in teaching a well-ordered course in the funda- 
mentals of our language and literature, or should the language and 
literature become subsidiary in an activity program in social living? 


Educating the High-School Student’s Sense of Humor 


In an excellent article on the high-school student’s sense of 
humor Winifred H. Nash of Roxbury Memorial High School for 
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Girls tells us that “the answers to the question on humor in the 
College Board Entrance Examination tended to confirm” her 
“theory that high-school pupils do not know when and where to 
laugh, that they laugh at the wrong things, and that they need 
education in humor.’ Accordingly, she gave tests at Roxbury, 
and these seem to indicate that “most high-school students 
recognize only humor which is extremely obvious, without the 
slightest degree of subtlety or any conflicting ideas.”’ In conclud- 
ing her article, she suggests ways in which a sense of humor can be 
taught and makes this significant statement: “‘Formalized lessons 
are useless, of course, and surgical operations are not always prac- 
tical. Fortunately, however, humor is contagious. If a teacher 
herself has a sense of humor, she can convey the twinkle and the 
smile as she reads aloud to the class; the pupils will then get the 
humor without need of blueprints and diagrams.” Is she not here 
also pointing to the solution of many other educational problems? 
The personality of a well-trained and enthusiastic teacher is worth 
more than all the theories and methods which the professional 
educationists will ever devise. 
Building Audiences for the American Theater 

Joseph Mersand, who directs adult education at Boys’ High 
School, Brooklyn, argues convincingly that the American theater 
can contribute much to education and pleads for larger “‘secondary- 
school audiences” to encourage the production of good plays. 
“The theater,” he says, “like the radio, movies, and newspaper, 
can be made an instrument of powerful educational possibilities. 
Great drama will come to America when audiences are large enough 
and trained enough to welcome it.” 


The Classroom Practices of Minnesota Teachers of High-School 
English 

Having studied the classroom practices of English teachers in 
Minnesota, Harl R. Douglas and Anna M. Filk present their con- 
clusions. The statistics given are very interesting. “If any gen- 
eralization may be made,” they say, “it would seem that the more 
modern theories of student interest and freedom found expression 
in the more recently trained and less experienced teachers, while 
better provisions for individual differences, visual aids, and stand- 
ard tests are to be found in the classrooms of large-school experi- 

enced teachers.” — SAMUEL PENDLETON CowarpbIn, Jr. 
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3. Natural Science 





Probably there are very few people who have the remotest 
idea of the number of things a science man is supposed to be able 
to do in the course of teaching classes and running laboratories. 
Not even the science teachers themselves ever bother to make a 
list. But a list has been made, and it appears in the February issue 
of Science Epucation. The list of things is an abridged one taken 
from Guybert Cahoon’s dissertation for the doctorate in Educa- 
tion. It is a very interesting study, but I shouldn't care to make 
any comment about its being worthy of the doctor’s degree. At 
least it is useful, which is more than can be said of many doctors’ 
theses. 


The list contains a formidable number of “Important Abilities 
and Knowledges for Teachers of Secondary School Physical Science 
in the Use of Apparatus, Materials, and Tools for Laboratory, 
Demonstration, and Shop.” (That's the full title of the disserta- 
tion.) 


I pick, purely at random, a few of these abilities just to give 
an idea of what the list is like. Here they are: “Connect voltmeter 
into a circuit, repair motion picture film, handle and show the 
properties of dry ice, get acids out of carboys, read and use a 
micrometer caliper, demonstrate optical illusions, do simple glass 
blowing, adjust and operate a micro-projector, make a photographic 
lantern slide, use and work with liquid air, adjust and repair a 
static machine, treat for poisoning of different kinds, fill toy bal- 
loons with hydrogen, draw in perspective, make a gold-leaf elec- 
troscope, etc. 


This goes on and on forever, and includes about all the experi- 
ments one finds in all the books of elementary physics, chemistry, 
biology and general science. The teacher must be prepared for 
just about anything that a doctor runs into in the course of his 
practice, because in the list we find such things as “treat nose- 
bleed, disinfect wounds, give treatment for shock and fainting 
(this is followed by “improvise a push-button”) give artificial 
respiration (followed by “use a grease-spot photometer’’) stop a 
hemorrhage, use a clinical thermometer to take a person’s tem- 
perature (followed by “make smoke for demonstrations’’), revive 
a person who is unconscious (it doesn’t say how to tell when a 
physics pupil is unconscious), make sterilized dressings, prepare 
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tourniquets, and do everything else except perform appendectomies 
and extract wisdom teeth. 

The study then goes on to find out how many science teachers 
can do how many of the 224 more important things in the list. 
There was some difficulty in trying out all of the items because 
poisoned patients and hemorrhages are not every-day occurrences 
in a science laboratory. But the study goes on just the same! 
And we find that many teachers are simply unable to do half of 
the things they ought to be able to do. 

The last part of the study sets forth the real problem, ‘How 
to train teachers in these fundamental skills.” The course to be 
given ought to be called “‘Busy-work for the Jack-of-all-trades.” 
Perhaps it is the time of year, but it all strikes me very funny. 

— Rosert N. HILKert. 


4. Art 

The address of Mr. Roberts, our new Chairman of the Second- 
ary Education Board, to the Studio and Shop Group, at the recent 
meeting in Boston, was an inspiration to all of us Art teachers. It 
dealt in part with the questions, and in part with the hopes, about 
our work that arise in the mind of a most appreciative and sym- 
pathetic school man whose work has been in other departments. 

He wanted to know if we could preserve the small boy’s joy 
and disinterested delight in the visual world, against the hard out- 
lines of fact and convention. 

“How far can you rouse a desire to express oneself in artistic 
form? Is not the sequence, perception of beauty and then creation 
to vivify it?” 

“Can you overcome a sense of literalness of factual knowledge 
and teach the why, as well as the how?” 

“Is taste merely fashion? Is the fashion for antiques aesthetic 
cowardice)” 

“Can the meaning of paintings or sculpture or buildings be 
perceived without knowledge of the Age that created them)” 

“Can tests be devised of aesthetic perception and expression?” 

Then Mr. Roberts went on to say, “Now let me ask what I 
really want to know, if I am to entrust my child to you. Can you 
keep his imaginaton alive after he is twelve? Can you continue 
the child’s joy over losing himself in wonder, so that the emotional 
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beauty of adolescence shall not seem a separate thing, to be hidden 
or denied, or allowed to atrophy? An experienced schoolmaster 
has said: ‘Nearly every schoolboy leaves school weaker in his 
aesthetic activity than when he went there, and so impoverished 
rather than enriched by his education.’ Is it not our own experi- 
ence that our pupils are crushed by school worldliness, that is, 
adopting herd ideas, worshiping games, denying a love of beauty, 
getting on with boys, all fostered by teachers who are the evil 
products of a system omitting any emotional or aesthetic develop- 
ment? Can we not make a boy see that art isn’t a separate thing 
for the few but a side of everyone’s personality without which he 
can never fully realize the glory of the world? 

“How can a boy respond to great poetry and prose if he has 
not been stimulated to see and to feel, so that when he reads he is 
in touch with realities? If writing must correspond to the life a 
boy lives, he can develop in the use of his mother tongue only on 
condition of aesthetic growth. As John Jay Chapman said, ‘The 
great works of art are those that have exhibited the major passions 
and problems with such accuracy that they have become the very 
alphabet of the whole subject to our race.’ From that alphabet 
our children must spell out those thoughts which will struggle at 
last to expression. One caution is needed: Beauty must be sought 
not for use but for worship; not for intellectual or moral ends but 
for itself alone. In the troubled world of today we must seek what 
the late Joseph Lee said so well ten years ago. ‘What is needed is 
a newer Puritanism, or rather its reconstruction with an older faith, 
faith in the pursuit of truth and beauty, in the ultimate satisfying 
ends of life.’ 

“If education inciudes teaching to see and you can teach it, 
your job is indeed a glorious one, for you can rouse a desire to love 
this life in a way that justifies eternity. 

“My observation has been that where art is taught by a real 
man or woman of power, the pupil who can create something of 
genuine beauty will receive admiration from schoolmates. If I 
entrust my boy to you, I do so with a great hope that the fair 
visions the child has seen may not fade but rather grow brighter 
until his full manhood means a personality rounded to full circle, 
not a. is so frequently true, left a small segment of his possibilities.” 

Then Mr. Roberts finished by reading several pages from an 
essay ““Red Bloods and Mollycoddles” by G. Lowes Dickinson. 
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The foregoing is only a very small part of a most splendid 
address. 


Art as a Function of Government is the title of a second edition 
of a small pamphlet which has just been sent out by the “‘Super- 
visors’ Association of the W.P.A. Federal Art Project.” A mimeo- 
graphed slip with it says that the Supervisors’ Association pleads 
for no particular legislation and then farther along says that the 
Supervisors’ Association officially endorses the Coffee-Pepper Bill. 

I don’t suppose such a bill will make much difference to the 
real artists of America; they will do the best they can anyway, and 
few indeed are the good men who haven't been able to get their 
work done. 

It is pretty sure, on the other hand, that the ones that will 
profit most by such legislation as is proposed are the ones we all 
know so well, the ones that would rather talk than paint and never 
blame themselves for their failures. The only reason for a perma- 
nent Federal Art Project is to support the artists whose work no 
one wants to buy even in prosperous times. 

I recently saw an exhibition dealing with the ““American Scene;” 
the pictures were just a lot of illustrations so poor that no editor 
could be expected to pay good money for them. 

You can’t produce good art by supporting a lot of bad painters. 
It is still impossible to get blood out of a turnip, and it won't do 
any good to tell us that the unattractive product is anything but 
turnip juice. 

Wituiiam H. Drury. 


Copies of the BULLETIN may be purchased by teachers in 
member schools at ten cents each, or sixty cents a year. Non- 
member subscription rate — two dollars. 























